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ABSTRACT 

A study examined how the diversity of media sources 
affected the structure of social issue cognitions .Interviews wit 
239 adults produced data concerning (1) the need for cognition, (2) 
issue domain salience, (3) scarce reliance, (4) source diversity, (5) 
source exposure, (6) issue domain dif f erent iat ion , and (7) domain 
integration. Support was found for a model in which issue integration 
is a function of need for cognition and issue salience. Issue 
differentiation was positively associated with need for cognition and 
with media source diversity. However, a powerful negative 
relationship was observed between issue salience and issue 
differentiation. The findings suggest that source diversity is good 
predictor of issuerrelatedcognitive effects. By contrast, source 
exposure and source reliance appeared to be unrelated to cognitive 
processes of differentiation and integration. A seven-page 
bibliography concludes the document. (FL) 
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ABSTRACT 



MOTIVATION AND COGNITION: MEDIA SOURCE DIVERSITY AND 
ISSUE DOMAIN SALIENCE t DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION 

Michael Weigold 
Graduate Student 
Department of Psychology 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

arid 

Mary Ann Ferguson 
Assistant Professor and Director 
Communication Research Center 
College of Journalism and Communications 

University of Florida 
Gdl riesy filer Florida 326 11 
(905) 392-6650 

This research asks how the diversity of media sources affects the 
structure of social issue cognitions- Hypotheses are offered for 
the effects of need for cognition? issue salience? media source 
diversity and media source reliance on differentiation and 
Integration of social issues* 

The data are from 239 personal interviews conducted with adults 
at randomly selected addresses in Gainesville* FLs 

Support is found for a model in which issue integration is a 
function of need for cognition and issue saliehce # Issue 
differentiation is positively associated with heed for cognition 
and with media source diversity* However? a powerful negative 
relationship is observed between issue salience and issue 
differentiations 

The authors conclude that source diversity is a good predictor 
of issue— related cognitive effects* Sy contrast? source exposure 
and source reliance appear unrelated to cognitive processes of 
differentiation and integration* 
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Hass media bring us many of our mencal images about the world* 
As channels for Inf orma t ion f the media play a crucial role in 
shaping and organizing perceptions and beliefs about many crucial 
issues* The question directing this research is: How does 
diversity in information sources affect the structure of 
cognitions about social Issues? 

THEORIES AND HYPOTHESES 

The importance of cognitions in determining behavior has long 

been recognized. LIppraann suggested in 1922 that the "way in 

which the world is imagined determines at any particular moment 

what men will do*" 

The only feeling that anyone can have about ah event he 
does not experience is the feeling aroused by his 
mental image of that event* That is why until we know 
what others think they know* we cannot truly understand 
their acts. (Lippmann t 1972t p» 273). 

In the following section the construct "issue agenda 19 is 

reconceptual i zed as a specific example of a "cognitive domain** 

After exploring how cognitive domains are integrated and 

di ff ereiiti atedt a model is presented which suggests relationships 

between issue domain integration and ah individual's need for 

cognition as well as the salience the individual attaches to the 

social issues* Issue domain differentiation is hypothesized to 

be a function of source exposure and source diversity* 
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£3gaiTIVf DQB&mSTzQIEfW^AimiS aSS IN7SSRAT1BN 

Ah individual's self— defined set of social issues often is 

referred to in the mass communication li terature as an "agenda" 

f NcC crabs S Shaw* 1972) • Terms for similar structures are found 

in cognitive social psychology- For example* Scott et al. (1979) 

conceptualize self-defined cognitive sets as domains* They 

define a domain as "the set of phenomenal objects treated as 

functionally equivalent in the sense that a common set of 

attributes can be meaningfully used to appraise them* (p. 56) • 

The researchers propose a geometric model of cognitive structure* 

where the elements are objects and attributes* 

A cognitive domain Is defined by the objects contained 
in it and attributes by *hlch objects are appraised. 
Objects are represented geometrically as points in 
multidimensional space and attributes as lines. These 
lines are divided into segments representing the 
different levels or categories of attributes which the 
person distinguishes. The objects are phenomenolog i cal 
objects? i.e.* objects as seen by the person? including 
all of the characteristics the person uses to conceive 
^^hem. The points representing the opjects are 
located in the space according to the characteristics 
the person ascribes to them. (Scott et al.t 1979* p* 
571 

The degree of differentiation and integration of an 
Individual's cognitive domain are two of the ways in which 
domains can vary. Goldstein and 31acfcman* using the words 
"dimension" and "stimuli* f5r Scott et ali's attribute and 
object? note that: 



Oi f ferent iation refers to the individual's ability to 
locate stimuli along. dimensions. Integration refers to 
the 1 hdi vi dual • s abil itytoutilize complex rules* or 
programs v to comb i he these dimens ions • (Goldstein and 
3lackman* 1978* pp* 136-1371 
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Attributes are conceptualized as line segments representing an 
individuals personal constructs. For example? one person 
generally may use the attribute "irapor tan t-yriirnpbr taht" to 
describe his Issues^ At any given time an individual can locate 
each of his or her issues at points along tne attribute* In 
addition* the individual may use other attributes to describe 
issues as well f such as "good-bad" or Mrivolvlhg-uhihvblving*" A 
<ioraain Is dl f f er gntiatjed to the degree an Individual make* use of 
a large rather than small number of attributes in structuring the 
domain* The domain of an individual who uses twelve attributes 
to structure a set of cognitions is more differentiated than that 
of a person who uses six attributes. 

Defined formally? the degree of cognitive domain 
differentiation is defined as the degree ah individual uses 
attributes in distinguishing a set of phenomenal objects treated 
as functionally equivalent. Attributes are defined as bipolar 
dimensions along which stimuli can be placed. Examples of 
attributes are "impdrtah t-unlmpbf tant? " "large-small?" and 
"quick-slow*" Objects of a cognitive domain are 

phenomenological f which Is to say they are concepts representing 
persons? places? or things which have meaning for the individual. 

The attributes for a domain may be orthogonal? or they may bs 
re la ted to one another. This qual i ty • whi ch is presumed to exi s t 
independently of the number of attributes? can be labeled 
Inteorat ion ^ Integration is defined rather broadly by many 
psychologists^ For example? Harvey et al. (1961) define it as 
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the "hooking" of dl f f er-int iateU partst arid Rofcaach 119631 defines 
it as w ari appreciation of similarities** among differentiated 
parts* 

Front a review of the literature, it appears that integration 
can be defined as both a process (the relating of differentiated 
parts) and a state I the degree to which _ di fferenti ated parts have 
been related)* We are concerned with integration as the degree 
to tfhieh the individual perceives closeness* relatedhess* 
similarity f or association among the objects of a domain* Some 
degree of differentiation is considered to Be a necessary but net 
a sufficient condition for integration* 

A growing body of literature examines the relationship between 
channel diversity and diversity in individual or community 
agendas te*g*. 01ien v Donohue 6 Tichehort 1930? McDonald* 1972; 
Kent. 1980; Chaffee £ Wilson. 1977; Fergus ont 198*; Allen £ 
Izcaray* 1985)* 

Our definition of source diversity stems from Ferguson's 
(1934* 19851 concept of nominal diversity: 

The greater the number of discrete categories or 
classes* the higher the hbmihaldiyersity* tt is 
similarto the structural aspect of metaphysical 
pluralism* It Is assumed that there are basic classes 
or categories that can represent an object of studyi 
(P* 4) 

Ferguson's 11984) study suggests a link between the diversity of 
sources to which a person Is exposed (nominal source diversity)* 
and the diversity (number) of social issues that person believes 
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important* The Findings suggest that It is the hs taro^enei ty if 
a person's media environment f rather than the overall time a 
person spends with the media? which results In issue diversity* 
Issue diversity is conceptualized as "variety, multiformity* 
range, variance or plurality" cf social issues (Ferguson* 193^t 
P* 4i* In examining the relationships between Issue diversity 
and media diversity, Ferguson C1984J finds that as the number of 
sources a person Is exposed to increases* the less he/she 
discriminates issues generally thought to be similar? and the 
more, he/she discriminates those generally thought to be 
dissimilar^ 

Ferguson (1984) also finds a relationship between type of 
medium and Issue diversity* Exposure to either radio or 
television is associated with viewing all issues as similar, 
while exposure to newspapers Is associated with seeing 
relationships between issues people generally consider 
dissimilar. There is no effect for exposure to magazines* 

Based on these findings* the following relationship is 
expected between domain relevant source diversity and domain 
dl ff er en 1 1 at ion: 

The greater the source diversity* the greater issue 
domain differentiation (Hy: I)* 
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Some have suggested that greater levels of information exposure 

are associated with domain differentiation* For example* 

Goldstein and Blackman 119781 suggest, "The more familiar one is 

With objects* the more likely one is to differentiate more among 

the objects" (p. 137). 

Scott et al. 119791 suggest that "cognitive differentiation 

reflects both general intellectual capacity and specific 

knowledge about the domain? but we cannot yet say anything about 

their relative contr ibut ions" ip. 2151. They report that the 

general level of information about a domain is related to 

differentiation. 

In order to acquire new information, it is assumed that a 

minimal necessary condition is exposure to that inf ormat ioni 

Exposure has been bperat ionalized in numerous ways, but rarely 

conceptualized^ Sedlacek f 19841 provides a good starting place 

for defining source exposure: 

A multi-dimensional construct which is composed of the 
degree of physical contact or encounter a person has 
with mass media vehicles* via the senses of sight 
and/or hearing, over time* Ip. 591 

Source exposure is defined here as the time an individual spends 

in contact wich and assigning some minimal level of attention to 

an information stimulus. Contact is defined as perception "via 

the senses" ISedlacek, 1934* P* 51* Attention is defined as ••the 

process of allocating cognitive resources" (Hessells^ 1982^ pi 

73)i Based on the relationships citad above, the following 

association is expected between exposure to sources of domain 

relevant information and domain differentiation* 

- 6 - 
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The greater the source exposure? the greater the issue 
domain differentiation (Hy: 21* 



In the previous discussion concerning the origins of structural 
di f f erentiattont the processes described were for the most part 
reactive: mere exposure to sources and the diversity of those 
sources* In this research* however* the integration of domain 
objects is held to result from active mental processing-* When 
the individual spends time thinking about objects of a domain* he 
is more likely to perceive associations among those objects^ 
Since the processing and thinking capacities of people are 
limited* processing is more likely to occur when ah individual is 
sufficiently a gi lY a£&3 to do sb» For example* Showers and cantor 
C1935J suggest a direct link between motivational elements arid 
flexible cognitive strategies* including multiple Interpretations 
of situations. In the following sections sources of motivation 
to integrate domain objects are reviewed* 

Cohen et al# 11955) suggest that individuals differ in their 
motivation to structure relevant situations and in their heed to 
make reasonable their environments; their ••need for cogrit tioru" 
They suggest heed for cognition (NFC) is related to the way in 
which people evaluate messages* 

In more recent work Cacioppo and Patty (19325 define need for 
cognition as ••the tendency for ah individual to engage in and 
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enjoy thinking* !p* 1161* Persons high in need t^r cognition aire 

believed to think about and elaborate on events to a greater 

degree than those low in need for cognition* 

In bur research need For cognition is defined as the degree to 

which a person is motivated to structure? integrate, or relate 

relevant ! nf ormation • Motivation is defined here as an impulse 

or drive to action* Action may manifest itself as: overt 

behavior? change in the level of mental processes, change in 

physiological state or emotion? or any combination of these 

things. Relevant is deTined as that which the individual 

considers ltnportant f salient? or deserving of attentions 

The following hypothesis is suggested for the relationship of 

need for cognition to issue domain differentiation- 

The greater the need for cognition? th* greater the 
issue domain integration (Hyr 3)i 

Gnldsteih and Blackman summarize the research hypotheses of 

Schroder? Driver? arid Streufert 11967} by suggesting that 

abstract individuals Idefihed as individuals who exhibit high 

levels of differentiation and integration): 

« • • are hypothesized to perform at least as well as 
concrete individuals in environments of low 
Informational complexity, but they should perform 
better in environments of high inf brmat ibria 1 
complexity* The level of optimal performance attained 
by abstract iridiyiduals is hypothes ized to occur at a 
higher level of informational complexity than the level 
of optimal performance for concrete i ndi vi dualsi 
(Goldstein £ Blackman? 1978? pi 1411 

Goldstein and Blackman (19731 say the aforementioned process is 

due to intrinsic motivation! "motivation occurring in the absence 

of any known tissue deficit {need for exploration? manipulation? 

stimulation? etc*} • * **• fp* 1^0}* 



Ferguson et ali 1 1935) demonstrate that individuals w;tri high 
levels of need for cognition tend to rely on I rif brmatibn-r ich 
media sources* such as newspapers and magazines* However? they 
do not examine whether need for cognition is associated with 
source diversity* Based on the likelihood that individuals high 
In need, fbr-^asnitlbh Mill expose themselves to a greater number 
of hovel or diverse sources* the following relationship is 
expected: 

The greater the need for cognition* the greater the 
source diversity CHyr 4J « 

An additional motivation for i nformati bh process ihg may be found 
in domain sali ence* or what Scott et al* (19791 refer to as 
central! tyc 

The centrality of a domain may be identified 
psychologically with the amount of time the person 
spends thinking about it* its importance* one's degree 
of commitment to it* etc* Nations may be a central* 
enduring concern for a geographer or foreign affairs 
specialist but only a transient focus for a student 
required to pass a history exam* lp. 57) 

In this research* issue domain salience as defined is: the 

degree to which a domain Is perceived as important* salient* 

relevant* Influential* or demanding of attention* 

It is hypothesized that individuals are more likely to attend 

to and integrate domains which are central or salient than less 

central ones* 

The greater the domain salience^ the greater the domain 
integr ati on I Hy z 5 ) • 
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METHODOLOGY 

Data for this research were collected through interviews 
conducted in springt 1934. interviewers were graduate and 
undergraduate participants in research methodology classes-.* 

Measures were obtained for: heed For cognition (XI) f issue 
domain salience lX2\r source reliance (X3J* source diversity 
CX4)t source exposure fX5f* issue domain differentiation (X6) and 
domain integration {X7Ji 

MM £QB COGNITION fill 

Need for cognition was measured using a subset of an index 
developed by Cacioppo and Petty (1982). The specific items used 
were those selected by Ferguson et al. (19851 oh the basis of a 
reliability analysis* 2 



1 A total of U033 addresses were systematically randomly sampled 
from a sampling frame of 55t788 listings. From the pool of 

It 033 addressest Interviewers were to complete interviews with 
2^0 people. A list of 30 addresses was provldei to 30 
two-person teams* 

2 Near the end of the 20-to-30 minute interviews* respondents 
were handed the need for cognition Measure and asked: Would 
you please fill but this part of the questionnaire yourself? 
When ydu f re finished I'll give you en envelope in which you can 
put the form to protect your privacy • Written instructions 
sped fled that the measure was designed to "help us learn a bit 
more about how you think about _ 'different things. H Respondents 
were assured their answers would be kept confidential. They 
were also told that the index contained H n6 correct answers. 1 * 

: - 19 - 
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ISSUE 3Sfi*I3 ^L IENC£ 1X2) 

The domain chosen is social issues* The domain objects were 

ascertained by asking the following question: 

We're interested In the issues you think are Important* 
Please list the I ssue st problems or concerns you tht nk 
are facing the country today* In other words* what do 
you think are the major problems or concerns in the 
United States now? .-. 

After writing down their issues? the respondents were handed a 

clipboard with a sheet of paper on It* On the paper was i 

vertical row of seven rectangles* At t<ie top of the sheet was 

the phrase "Ladder of Importance * w Next to each rectangle was a 

single number* The r mber next to the top rectangle Kas a "i." 

Descending rectangles wore numbered in ascending order to **7. n 



Individuals were given small adhesive-backed slips of paper* 

Each slip contained brie of the respondent's issues* which had 

been printed by an interviewer* Individuals were then told: 

We'd like to know how important you believe your issues 
are compared to one another* If you think one of your 
issues Is more important you might pat It at the top or 
near tfie top of the ladders If you think an issue is 
of less Importance* you might put it toward the bottom* 
If two issues are of equal importance you could put 
them right next to brie another* Please put your issues 
on this ladder according to how important you think 
they are* 

Responses are reverse coded so that a "l" is assigned to issues 



placed at the bottom of the ladder* arid w 7 n is assigned to issues 
placed at the top. To calculate issue domain salience* the sum 
of the scores of all of the respondent's issue saliences was 
computed* This sum is regressed on the total number of issues 
the respondent mentioned* and the residuals are standardized* 



The standardized residuals are used as the measure of issue 
domain salience. 3 

2QU&££ RELIANCE CX3I 

To measure source reliance ? respondents were asked: 

Whjsrj* do you your information about national issues, 

or problems? 

When subjects finished listing all the sources they could think 

of they were asked* 

Any other source? 

Next respondents were asked* 

Cn a scale of 0 to iQ? where d !s very low reliance and 
10 is very high reliance? how much would you say you 
depend on [the resnondent's first source]? 

This sane question was repeated for each source. Source reliance 

was computed by summing the reliance scores for all sources. 

These scores were then regressed on the number of sources the 

respondent mentioned. The standardized residual is used to avoid 

a spurious correlation between this measure and source diversity. 



3 Residuals are used because to simply sum over the saliences 
would create a measure biased by the number of issues. To 
create ah average by dividing by the number of issues 
( initially an intuitively appealing thing to do) would also 
bias the measure because itwill later be correlated with other 
variables also constructed from the number of issues. 

- 12 - 
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There are two measures of source divers! tyr the number of 

sources upon which respondents ieiied and the number of sources 

to which respondents were exposed. A description of the reliance 

measure is provided in the section above on source reliance- 

The number of sources to which r espondents were exposed was 

measured by asking; 

Of the total number of channels you get on your TV f how 
many channels do you ordinarily watch? 

Think of the newspapers you read rlsyUrl*. What are 
. the names of these papers? 

Think about the Sauazines you read regul^rly^ What are 
the names of these magazines? 

How many others do you talk to over an entire week 
about national issues? 

These items were summed for a total number of sources exposed to 

measure. The total number of sources relied upon arid exposed to 

were standardized* summed* and the sums were averaged to create a 

measure of source diversity* 

SQUBf.f £1£Q£UB£ CXI) 

Source exposure is measured for: television hews* newspapers, 

radio news? magazines* and other people. Respondents were asked: 

Do you ever watch TV? 

Those who said yes were askedr 

On an ordinary weekday* how much [time in hours and 
minutes! do you watch news-related programs? CBy 
news-related programs we mean any program that you 
believe gives you the news*) Row much do you watch 
news-related programs on an ordinary Saturday or 
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Sunday?* 

Similar questions were Used to obtain exposure to other sources. 5 
ISSUE QSMltf OIEEESfittiAIIQM 1X6 1 

Two measures of issue domain differentiation are used* The first 

measure is— tlve-aimibuer of issues ( nomioal diversity! t^e 

respondent listed. Much of the validity of the measure rests on 

an untested assumption: the number of attributes within a domain 

and the number of objects within a domain are highly correlated. 

To measure the number of issues within this domain* 

respondents were asked: 

Please take a minute to make a list of the issues? 
problems* or concerns you think are facing the country 
today. In other words? what do you think are the major 
problems or concerns in the United States today? ( 3y 
issues we mean: topics, subjects? or problems.) 

When respondents finished listing the issues they believed were 

important* interviewers asked* "Is there anything you*d like to 

add?" The number of issues within a person* s issue domain is the 

number of distinct responses provided on th« person's list. 



Exposure to TV hews on ah average weekday was multiplied by 
five? arid added to twice the number oF hours and minutes 
respondents said they watched TV news on Saturday and Sunday. 
The sum of weekly levels of exposure was then divided by seven 
to provide a measure of average daily TV-riews exposure. 

5 Measures of exposure to magazines and exposure to other people 
were obtained For the entire week rather than for weekdays and 
weekends. The total number of hours exposed to all five 
sources was standardized and used as a measure of source 
exposure. 
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A second measure is one laoeled by Ferguson (i934 f 1985) as 
attributive diversltyr diversity of saliences about issues* The 
notion of attributive diversity sterns from Zajonc (l^bS)* but it 
refers to variance in only one particular attribute for a domain 
of objects* Attributive diversity as conceptualized by Ferguson 
(1985* 19851 is distinct f ronuJtf f ecertft at ion* Attributive 
diversity refers to discriminations along a given attribute* 
while differentiation as conceptualized in this research refers 
to the number of attributes* This leads to a second untested 
assumptions i*e*r the variance in one attribute across all 
objects is strongly associated with the number of attributes used 
to differentiate the domain* 

While salience diversity (variance) is not a direct measure of 
differentiation? there is some reason to believe it a useful 
indirect measure* Scott et al* (19791 suggest that the more 
attributes an individual uses to discriminate elements of a 
cognitive domain* the greater the distinction the individual can 
make about those elements* 

Attributive diversity was measured using the issue salience 
scores for each respondent* An individual mean issue salience 
score was computed by summing the saliences of that respondent's 
issues and dividing by :he number of issues mentioned* This mean 
score was subtracted from each observed issue salience score, and 
the absolute -^ues of these deviation scores summed* 6 



* To avoid a sp us correlation between this measure and the 
total number c sues* each i nd i vi d ual * s summed absolute 
deviations were regressed on the total number of issuest and 
the residuals were standardized* The standardized residuals 
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The standardized residuals from the attributive diversity 
measure and the standardized index of the total humbe- of issues 
for each respondent were combined 1 1 create a differentiation 
indexi 



issue mmm imB§Miim « xz » . 

The measure is an antithesis of the construct field diversity as 
described by Ferguson C1984J. Respondents were given a sheet of 
paper attached to a clipboard. Across the top of the paper was 
the label "ISSUE SIMILARITY-DISSIMILARITY GRID*" A large square 
was printed on the pager with four horizontal and four vertical 
lines crossing it to produce twenty-five smaller squares. 7 
Integration represents low values (the opposite of field 
diversity). The greater the distance between issues, the less 



were the second measure of domain differentiation. 

7 Respondents had been asked earlier for a list of the issues 
they thought were important. Interviewers had cop led these 
Issues onto small •stick-up r bits of paper. Respondents were 
told: 

Now we*d like to Understand how similar or dissimilar you 
think Ithe respondent* si issues are* Let me demonstrate how 
this works 6y using a rectangle, square* and a circle as an 
example. If you think a rectangle* square* and a circle are 
very similar you might put them on top of one another or very 
close together. Or if you think they are very dissimilar you 
would place them very far apart. The numbers in the squares 
have hb real meaning. They are for computer coding purposes 
only. My partner has written your issues on these s.nall sheets 
of paper* Please arrange your Issues according to how similar 
or dissimilar you think they art*. 



The measure of issue field diversity is created by 
calculating the distance between each pair of issues in the 
field and summing over these distances (Ferguson* 153^* p* i^) 
To adjust for the number of issues, the summed distances were 
regressed on the total number of issues. The residuals were 
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the integration* 



FINDINGS 

Data were collected frj?JD_239 r esponderits. 3 The sample included 5? 
percent males* Relative to national averages* a disproportionate 
number of respondents Were between IS and 2** years of age (55 
perc<ihti* The mean age for the sample is 35*£ years. 
Respondents' education levels were high, with aprdximately 75 
percent of the sample reporting some college education. The 
median category of income for respondents who reported having 
Income was $5000 to S900CU 

The need for cognition index ! XI I mean score was 4.7t with a 
standard deviation of mlO. Respondent^ scores ranged from 2. 5 
to 6*9 on a scale from 1 to 7* 

Reliability of the need for cognition index was examined by 
comparing means? standard deviations, corrected Item-total 
correlations, and Cronbach's Alpha (with the item deleted from 
the index) for each item. No significant diffex ences were found 
for the exclusion of any one Item. The erbnbach , s Alpha for the 
15-i tern index is »36» 



standardized to create a degree of integration -.treasure* 

a Seven Individuals for whom scores Were not available on the 
heed for cognition index were dropped from the analysts? as 
were eleven individuals who named less than two issues. 



The issue ocmain salience (X2J mean score for the sample 
(prior to semi-partiaiiirig For total number of issues) was 5*6 
with a standard deviation of *35 and a range of 3 to ?• 

The source reliance measure ( X3) mean? prior to parti ailing on 
the number of sources mentioned was 6^6 on a scale from 0 to iO f 
wi ch a standard deviation of 1 r B ami a range of 0 to 10* 

The source diversity measures |X4»t the total number of 
sources to which respondents were exposed? and the total number 
of sources upon which they relied* are correlated at r = #20? and 
Crbhbach t s Alpha is *34- The subscales were correlated with the 
index at r = •78» 

Mean hours of exposure to news sources is 2*** hours per day* 

IESI5 S£ HYPniHEScS 

Hypotheses are tested using path analysis* Pearson 
Product-Moment correlations are presented in Table 1 for each 
variable. 

In the model* need for cognition* source reliance and issue 
domain salience are considered exogenous because they are argued 
to be motivational variables; they cause the individual to act? 
or think* or to feel emotion. It seems li kely* however* that the 
reality of the world is far more complex than this simple 
recursive model* With that serious limitation in mind» the next 
section is a description of the path analysis^ 

The three exogenous variables (need for cbqnitioht domain 
saliencet and source reliance) are entered for the first 
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endogenous variat>le f source diversity. 9 The research hypothesis 
for this stage of the analysis is: Ha*tz B^1.23 ST 0. The 



* The hypotheses are read as follows: a7U23^f56 LT 0 reads the 
beta for X7 and XI controlling for X2* X3t X4* X5* and X6 will 
be significantly less than zero. The hull hypothesis states 
that the same relationship will be greater than or equal to 0. 
The relationships hypothesized between integration 1X7) and 
domain salience 1X21 and need for cognition (XII are stated 
negatively because the integration measure values decrease as 
integration increases. All te^ts of significance are conducted 
at a probability level of .05. 

Data were analyzed using the statistical package SP3SX (19335. 
Computing was done utilizing the facilities of the Northeast 
Regional Data Center? University of Florida. 
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results support the Hypothesis* Naed for cognition (XI) U 
significant and positive with source diversity tX4) (3 = *13i T 
2.7 t P < .003)^ In addition* a significant relationship which 
was not hypothesized is present for domain salience (3 = • 17* T = 
2.6* p < .021. No significant relationship is fojnd for source 
rell ance. 

At che next stage f source exposure 1X5 1 is treated as a 
function of heed for cognition (Xl) f domain salience (X2i f and 
source reliance. There is evidence to suggest a relationship 
between source diversity and source exposure 18 - .24* T = 3.5? p 
< tOOUt an urihypotheslzed relationship* 

At the next stage* the dependent variable is domain 
differentiation* The model suggests differentiation 1X6! is a 
function of exposure (X5i t Ha2: B65.1234 GT 0 f as w 11 as source 
diversity tX4>: Hair 864*1235 ST 0. 

A significant path exists between source diversity (X4J and 
differentiation (3 = .19* f s 3.7* p < .001. ). However* the path 
between exposure (X5J arid differentiation is not significant* 
Two relationships that were not hypothesized are found. The 
first is for need for cognition fXl! [3 - .£9 f T = 3.7t p < 
•001). The other is a highly significant negative association 
between domain salience (X4> and differentiation (3 - -.65* f = 
-12.6* p < .001). This relationship is remarkable in that there 
is rid cbvariance possible between one of the components of 
differentiation (the total riunber of issues} and domain salience- 
Th<? loM:er variable has already been regressed on the former. 



Thust the large betj is for the variance associated w»tn 
attributive diversify and domain salience* 

These relationships suggest motivation is strcnSly related to 
dif f erenti tiont but in different ways. Need for cognition is 
positively associated with dif ferentiation f while domain salience 
is negatively associated with di ff eren tiation* The more people 
tend to think in general^ the greater the discriminations of 
social issues, but the more salient the domain of issues the less 
the di scrimiria t 1 ohs of that domain* 

The final stage t es ts the relationship between domain 
Integration (X71 arid each of the other variables* The model 
predicts that the null will be rejected for the path between 
Integration and need for cognition CXI), Ha3: B71.23556 LT Ot 
and between Integration and domain salience 1X2) t Ha5r 372*i3^56 
LT 0. Because of the way integration is operational lzed f high 
integration Is the equivalent of low values f and vice Versa. 
Thus* the relationships for domain irit egratibn (X7I with need for 
cognition 1X11 and domain salience IX2J are expected to be 
negative. 

The findings at this stage are highly supportive of the riddel* 
Domain Integration is positively associated with need for 
cognition (3 = -•i7# T = -2.7* P < .008) and domain salience 13 = 
-•33? T = -^.lt p < .00i)« No ether significant relationships 
are found* 

Figure 1 indicates the relationship discovered in the path 
analysis* These relationships suggest the null can safely be 
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rejected at the *05 leva! for hypothesis It hypothesis 3» 
hypothesis 4t and hypothesis 5; There is ho support for 
rejecting the hull for thri second hypothesis? which suggested 
positive relationship between source exposure and domain 
di f f erent iat i on* 



Need for 
Cognit ion 




(The numbers presented in this figure are the beta 
coefficients at each stage of the path analysis*) 



Figure ir Discovered Relationships 
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DISCUSS ION AND LIMITATIONS 



£QSI HOC ANALYSIS 

Post hoc analysis was conducted to test whether respondents* 
level of education attenuated the findings* since Ferguson et al. 
(1985J rep ort_jtb-at^ need for cognLt ion is highly correlated wi th 
level of education* 

To test Whether the association between need for cognition and 
the other variables would be weakened when respondents education 
level was accounted for* the path analysis was rerun with level 
of education entered first separately in a hierarchical 
regression* 

The results show that only one of the significant 
relationships from the earlier analysis is seriously attenuated. 
Education accounts for a large share of the correlation between 
need for cognition and source diversity. As a result of the 
inclusion of education In the model* the relationship between 
need for cognition and source diversity is no longer significant 
(3 = .12* T = liir p < .09). 

A number of limitations must be specified when attempting to draw 
conclusions from this research. Drawing cause and effect 
inferences Is not warranted In this design. A limited set of 
third variables has been accounted for f but many potential 
confounds remain. There has been no attempt to test time order. 
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Future research should make Use of experimental arid 
quasi-experimental designs* 

Future research should also attempt to demonstrate construct 
validity for the measures used here* Other measures of 
differentiation have been proposed by many researchers fZiller et 
al.* 1977; Scott et al* f 19791 and may be used to validate these 
operational izatlons* 

ALIE.8NATIVE IHEQRIEJS 

An interpretation of the model offered so far suggests that those 
who are motivated to seek out heterogenous sources for a 
dtima?n~s jcial issues—are more likely to to develop more 
dimensions with which to differentiate objects. Differentiation 
is accentuated for those who are motivated to think in general t 
but it is seriously attenuated for those who consider the domain 
extremely salient- Perceiving relatedness among objects in a 
domain Is not a function of the environment f source diversity or 
exposure!* but a function of the persons motivation to think 
about the domain* 

Other interpretations of these findings are plausible* For 
example* using complex sources for information about national 
issues could lead to seeing those issues as more important; the 
diversity of the sources leads to the salience of the domain* 
rather than the reverse* The relationship between presumed cause 
and effect could be reversed for other variables a'^ well* Even 
more likely* there may be a third variable* such as direct 
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experience with Issues, or the importance of knowledge about 
issues for the attainment of personal goals? that may account for 
the covariance of domain salience and domain differentiation* 

ihelilauqhs 

The implications of these research findings are complex. In a 
raodel Where experience and motivation lead to cognitive processes 
which lead to behaviors? only the first link has been examined, 
the next step should be to examine the link between the 
differentiation and integration of a cognitive domain and 
behaviors. For the domain of social issues? this might mean 
examining the relationship between cognitive structure and voting 
behavior or political activism. Tetlcck 11933b) has shawn that 
cognitive complexity Is related to political ideology. This may 
have important Implications for our issue research. 

One of the more striking findings is the weakness of source 
exposure in accounting for variance in the other measures I others 
have also criticized exposure as a useful media variable? e.g. 
Sedlacek? 198*1. 

Some other possible implications of the findings includes 

1. Issue domain effects (of the kind described in this 
research) are for the most part i ndepehden t of the amoun t 
of t ime a person spends with the medi a. 

2. Issue domain effects are heavily contingent on the 

sal i ence of the par ti cu lar doma in i? as wel 1 as the degree 
to which people think about information in general. 
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3. Issue domain differentiation is riot solely a function of 
diverse sources* but is influenced by root ivationai 
vat tables as well* 

the perception of links or associations among the elements 
of a domain is a function of the person's motivation to 
think about the domain* and is relatively independent of 
the environment (at least as measured by source exposure 
and source di vers i tyl . 
In the research presented here? an investigation has been 
attempted into the ways in which people perceive links or 
relationships among the social issues they believe are important. 
How integration translates Into perceptions Is not yet clear* 
Individuals with high levels of integration may perceive that the 
effects of some social issues (i.e. the defense budget) impinge 
on many other social issuest some rather obvious Cl.e. the budget 
deficit)? and some perhaps less obvious. In a representative 
democracy* it may be vital that voters see the broader 
implications of social problems. All too frequently* the 
repercussions of an important policy decision reverberate far 
beyond the short-terra issue addressed. 

The specific constructs and measures used in the present 
research are but a tiny bit of the ones used in accounting for 
human information processing variables. This variety presents ah 
opportunity for communication researchers to test* refine* arid 
develop constructs which are uniquely suited to the important 
questions of the field. 
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